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gling ribands and stars, as you will with a thousand in Germany, do not fail to inquire what they are, and to take a minute of them in your memorandum-book; for it is a sort of knowledge that costs little to acquire, and yet is of some use.   Young people have frequently an incuriousness about them, arising either from laziness, or a contempt of the object, which deprives them of several such little parts of knowledge that they afterwards wish they had acquired.    If you will put conversation to profit, great knowledge may be gained by it; and is it not better (since it is full as easy) to turn it upon useful, than upon useless subjects?   People always talk best upon what they know most; and it is both pleasing them, and improving one's self,  to put them upon that subject.   With people of a particular profession, or of a distinguished eminency in any branch of learning, one is not at a loss: but with those, whether men or women, who properly constitute what is called the beau monde, one must not choose deep subjects, nor hope to get any knowledge above that of Orders, ranks, families, and Court   anecdotes;   which are therefore the proper (and not altogether useless) subjects of that kind of conversation.   Women, especially, are to be talked to, as below men, and above children.   If you talk to them too deep, you only confound them, and lose your own labour; if you talk to them too frivolously, they perceive and resent the contempt.   The proper tone for them is, what the French call the Mntreg&nt, and is, in  truth, the polite  jargon of good company. Thus, if you are a good chymist, you may extract something out of every thing.
A propos of the be<w monde; I must again and